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consistent in his generalizations as to his particulars. Thus on page 274, 
" Sentiment in politics is a myth " ; but on page 284, speaking of Italian 
policy, " Where sentiment actuates, reason is generally unimportant ". He 
pictures Wilson again and again as the irresponsible master of the Con- 
ference, sharing power only with Lloyd George, and as often he empha- 
sizes the defeats which the President underwent at the hands of Clemen- 
ceau. On page 185 he complains that Wilson refused to grant the 
Rhine frontier to France; but on page 188 we find, " whenever Britain or 
France's interests seemed to be imperiled by the putting in force of any 
of the Fourteen Points, Mr. Wilson desisted from its application ". The 
author, who obviously never entered the room, pictures the Council of 
Ten in wholly imaginary fashion sitting around a table with Clemenceau 
at the head. He lays bitter stress upon the allegation that apart from 
Mantoux's notes there is no record of what was done by the Council 
of Four, evidently ignorant of the careful mimeographed reports. He 
takes as text for an onslaught on the tactics of the chief statesmen an 
apocryphal rebuke administered by Clemenceau to Bratiano (p. 236), the 
falsity of which the reviewer can attest. And if Mr. Dillon insists on 
substituting gossip for fact, it is a pity to take the point out of Clemen- 
ceau's witty epigram on Klotz (p. 423), which may or may not be 
authentic. Constant use of the Chicago Tribune, the Paris edition of 
the Herald, and the Echo de Paris, explains, perhaps, misstatements too 
numerous to list. It is not true that the Polish Commission was dis- 
missed unheard (p. 105) ; nor that the leading statesmen were opposed 
to a plebiscite in Teschen (p. 191) ; nor that two American censors con- 
cealed from Europe the opposition to Wilson in the United States (p. 
119) ; nor that when " Italy invoked self-determination she was promptly 
non-suited " (p. 313) ; nor was it in March, 1919, that " Wilson hit upon 
the expedient of linking the Covenant with the Peace Treaty" (p. 141). 
With all respect to Mr. Dillon's experience, he has written a misleading 
book. 

Charles Seymour. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Africa and the Discovery of America. By Leo Wiener, Professor 

of Slavic Languages and Literatures in Harvard University. 

Volume I. (Philadelphia: Innes and Sons. 1920. Pp. xix, 

290. $5.00.) 

Professor Wiener makes in this work another contribution to the 
rising tide of books relating to the earliest history of the New World. 
He approaches his subject along the less popular and, it must be affirmed, 
less certain path, that of philology. 

The reviewer has always been suspicious of the " last word " treatise, 
and he was not a little shocked to find that Professor Wiener's studies 
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led him to conclude " that American Archaeology was to a great extent 
built on sand". 

He tells us that he has undertaken to show in this his first volume — 
a second will relate to African fetichism — that the negroes, that is the 
Africans, have had a far greater influence upon the civilization of 
America, beginning with the discovery of Columbus, than has ever been 
suspected, and he proceeds to demonstrate this in a somewhat discon- 
nected treatment, primarily from a philological standpoint. 

It is unfortunate that one so well trained in this field of study should 
not have undertaken to present his material in a more logical and read- 
able manner. He is not always convincing, and is often dogmatic. 

The reviewer regrets that his space does not permit numerous cita- 
tions. Let us note first, as an example of the author's treatment, the 
word "Lucayos", not one which originated with Columbus though it 
appears in his Journal entry of October n. " The word does not occur 
again in any of the writings of the first voyagers to America." It how- 
ever does appear on the early maps as " Jucayos " and " Yucayos ", but of 
this the author appears to be ignorant. It is hardly convincing to derive 
"Lucaies" from the semiuncial writing of the word "Indies" as it 
appears on the Catalan map of 1375, which is cited as directly or indi- 
rectly influencing Columbus, though we may write or print the word in 
" Gothic type ". The same point may be made as to the derivation of 
the word " Guanahani " or " Gwanahim " from " Giaua min." (Java 
Minor) as on the Fra Mauro map. 

If there is any substantial reason for affirming that Columbus had 
with him other than a sailor's chart, a portolan chart on which islands 
to the westward were laid down, it has yet to be advanced. Why 
imagine that Columbus had the Catalan, the Fra Mauro, or the Albertin 
de Virga, or a derivative of either? Such maps were not then copied 
and passed around, so far as we have any knowledge. 

Many of the author's analyses of words but remotely suggest that 
his theme is " Africa and the Discovery of America ". In his treatment 
of his subject he has drawn for his first chapter from the Journal of 
the First Voyage and the First Letter of Columbus; in his second 
chapter from the accounts of the Second Voyage ; in his third chapter we 
are introduced to a consideration of the original home of Tobacco, and 
this he traces to Africa, finding philological and archaeological support 
for his theories, while his fourth and concluding chapter deals with 
the origin of the several bread roots, including sweet potatoes, yams, etc. 
The work contains an extensive list of sources quoted, and no fewer 
than twenty well-selected illustrations largely archaeological in character. 

E. L. Stevenson. 



